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Some Account of the Life, Writings, and ey of William 
Pinkney. By Henry Wueaton. New York. 1826. 8vo. 


Tus work does not belong to that department of biography, 
whose object is to amuse the reader, by presenting numerous 
anecdotes of the private life of an illustrious individual: He 
who opens it with the expectation of finding such a book as 
‘* Boswell’s Johnson,” or ‘ Moore’s Sheridan,” will be disap- 
pointed ; but the American patriot, and especially the constitu- 
tional lawyer and the enlightened politician, will hail with gratitude 
Mr Wheaton’s most successful effort to perpetuate some relics 
of a mighty genius, whose fame, circumscribed by no sectional 
limits, has contributed not a little to elevate the intellectual 
character of the nation. 

As historical documents, the writings and speeches of Mr 
Pinkney are of the highest value. Foreigners often express 
their surprise, that in a country where all transactions pass the 
ordeal of the people’s scrutiny, and where state secrets can 
scarcely be said to exist, there should be so few records of the 
events of past times. Indeed a knowledge even of contemporary 
facts is not always attainable, without great difficulty. Newspaper 
intelligence is not only imperfect, but literally ephemeral. It is 
true, that the Journals of Congress and of the State Legislatures, 
are regularly printed, and the tables of our representatives are 
loaded with official documents. ‘The circulation, however, of 
the papers presented to the local legislatures is i pi 3 limited, 
and we ordinarily know less of the economical regulations of 
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neighbouring states, and of their peculiar laws, than of the 
measures adopted or discussed by the French Chambers or 
British Parliament. A work, which should furnish a summary 
of the most interesting reports and other public documents, is 
still a desideratum. ‘The American State Papers” contain 
much important matter relating to our foreign intercourse, but 
the writings of Mr Pinkney, particularly his private letters, will 
afford great assistance in the true understanding of our political 
history. 

The subject of the memoir was not, indeed, connected with 
our revolutionary story. What period of the world, however, 
has been more marked by great occurrences than that which his 
political life embraces? And who has participated more largely 
than this enlightened diplomatist and learned jurist, either in the 
discussion of the most interesting questions of international law, 
or in settling the true interpretation of that written guaranty of 
our liberties,—the federal constitution? Mr Wheaton has drawn 
a finished portrait of the eloquent advocate and able minister, 
though the events of his life are described in Mr Pinkney’s 
own words, wherever the materials with which the editor was 
supplied, were adequate to the purpose. From these sources, 
we shall endeavour to cull a short notice. Born in 1764, Mr 
Pinkney was, at the age of twenty-four, chosen a member of the 
Legislature of Maryland, and only two years after, was called to 
a seat in Congress; of this latter distinction, however, as will 
appear in the sequel, he did not then avail himself. Havin 
been previously honoured, on repeated occasions, with the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens, Mr Pinkney was appointed, together 
with Mr Gore, to the commission in London, established by the 
seventh article of Jay’s treaty. The duties of this board, were 
to fix the compensation for losses sustained by our citizens, “ by 
reason of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of their 
vessels and other property, under colour of one or com- 
missions from His Majesty The principal classes of cases, for 
which allowances were made, may be referred to captures or 
condemnations growing out of the provision order of 1793, and 
of the instructions given to British cruisers in accordance with 
the rule of 1756. The former regulation had for its ostensible 


object the reduction of France, by withholding foreign corn. 
The attempt thus to extend the principle of contraband, under 
the absurd pretence of starving a whole nation, by depriving it of 
supplies, which would not have sustained one of the provinces for 
a single week, was ably combated by Mr Pinkney and his asso- 
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ciate, as well as by Colonel Trumbull, on whom, as the fifth 
Commissioner selected by lot, in most instances devolved the 
responsibility of deciding contested claims. , 

he duties of the commission detained Mr Pinkney in England 
till 1804; but, though withdrawn by this and other similar engage- 
ments from professional labours, during several of the most active 
years of life, it may be doubted whether his absence from the 
United States was unpropitious to his subsequent legal eminence. 
{In this country there is practically little distinction made between 
the different departments of the business of the law. It is 
difficult for a counsellor, who has not attained the first emi- 
nence, to avoid those petty details, which are not more opposed 
to the liberal feelings of a gentleman, than they are calculated 
to belittle the mind, and to destroy all honourable aspiration 
after excellence. Absence from clients did not prevent Mr 
Pinkney, as his letters fully show, from persevering in his pro- 
fessional studies. As an additional evidence of his attention to 
his chosen avocation, we would remark, on the strength of infor- 
mation obtained from an authentic source, that Mr Pinkney was 
more frequently present in the courts of Westminster and at 
Doctors’ {men than any practising barrister or advocate ¢ 
and that during his excursions in the country, Coke upon Little- 
ton was a necessary appendage to his travelling establishment. 
Relaxation from intense professional employment afforded him 
leisure for those elegant studies, which tend so greatly to embellish 
public discourses, nor can we lightly prize his opportunity of wit- 
nessing the administration of justice in the parent country, and of 
associating with the living ornaments of English jurisprudence. 
Moreover, in order to account for Mr Pinkney? s repeated ac- 
ceptance of foreign employment, his biographer says, that “ he 
found it necessary to vary his occupations, and to retire altogether 
from the bar for a season, in order to refresh his wearied body 
and mind, with the purpose of again returning to it, with an 
alacrity invigorated and quickened by this temporary suspension 
of his professional pursuits.” 

Only two years after Mr Pinkney’s return to America, Presi- 
dent Jefferson associated him with Mr Monroe, our minister 
plenipotentiary to England, in the special mission, which he 
deemed it expedient to send to that country. The conclusion 
of a treaty by these gentlemen, and its immediate rejection, are 
well known facts. As, however, the American commissioners 
expressly stated to the British, that they exceeded their powers 
in acceding to the convention of 1806, the president was not 
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disposed to withdraw, in any degree, his confidence from Mr 
Pinkney, who remained as the minister, on Mr Monroe’s leaving 
London. This station he continued to {fill till some events pre- 
ceding the declaration of war, induced a recall of our diplomatic 
representative at the English court. During his residence abroad, 
a confidential correspondence was carried on with Mr Madison, 
much of which is now for the first time published. ‘These letters, 
we think, will be considered among the most valuable parts of the 
present work. 

A letter which Mr Pinkney addressed to his brother, in 1801, 
shortly after Mr Jefferson had entered on the duties of the 
presidency, will place his support of the republican administration 
on its true grounds. 


When the contest for president was reduced to Mr Jefferson and 
Mr Burr, my judgment was fixed that the former ought to be pre- 
ferred—and I went so far as to think that his superiority in every 
particular tlrat gives a title to respect and confidence, was so plain 
and decided as to leave no room for an impartial and unprejudiced 
man to hesitate in giving him his voicee * * * 

I have at all times thought highly of Mr Jefferson, and have 
never been backward to say so. I have never seen, or fancied I 
saw, in the perspective of *his administration the calamities and 
disasters, the anticipation of*which has filled so many with terror 
and dismay. * * * | 

In short, I never could persuade myself to tremble, lest the 
United States should find, in the presidency of Mr Jefferson, the 
evils which might be expected to flow from a weak or a wicked 
government, I am, on the contrary, satisfied that he has talents, 
knowledge, integrity, and stake in the country sufficient to give us 
well-founded confidence, that our affairs will be well administered 
so far as shall depend on him; although he may not always per- 
haps make use of exactly the same means and agents that our 
partialities or peculiar opinions might induce us to wish. 


The private communications between Mr Pinkney and Mr 
Madison show, that our public men did not hold a language 
official, and a language confidentzal, but that the course of policy 
which, under Mr Madison’s administration, resulted in open hos- 
tilities, was dictated by their unbiassed judgment. In a letter 
from Mr Pinkney, dated May 3, 1809, the unjustifiable conduct 
of both of the great belligerents is fully admitted, and the inexpe- 
diency of a war with France placed wholly on the ground of policy. 


For my own part, I have always believed that a war with France, 
if it could ke avoided, was the idlest thing we could do. We may 
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talk of *‘ unturling the republican banner against France ’’—but, 

when we had unfurled our banner, there would be an end of our 
exploits. This is precisely such a flourish as might be expected 
from a heavy intellect wandering from its ordinary track. It is 
not remembered that if we go to war with France, we shall be 
shut out from the continent of Europe, without knowing where it 
would cease to repel us. It is not remembered that in a war with 
France we might suffer, but could not act—that we should be an 
humble ally without hope of honour, and a feeble enemy without 
a chance of victory. It appears to me that the world would stand 
amazed if we, a commercial nation, whose interests are incom- 
patible with war, should, upon the instigation of our passions, strut 
into the lists with gigantic France, with a metaphor in our mouths, 
but with no means of annoyance in our hands, and professing to 
be the champions of commerce, do just enough to provoke its 
destruction, and to make ourselves ridiculous. 


It seems hardly requisite, at this day, to say any thing in vindi- 
cation of the purity of our late rulers. Even those, who formerly 
talked of French influence, have long since forborne their calum- 
nies, and there are few Americans, who are not justly proud of 
the unsullied reputation of that succession of individuals, whom 
the voice of their fellow citizens has called to the chief magis- 
tracy of the country. Against England and France we had most 
grievous complaints, and the disposition of both powers seemed 
almost equally hostile to our neutral rights. By both nations 
were our ships captured, in acc ordance with decrees which set 
at defian@p the best defined principles of public law. Between 
the prefended blockades which preceded the French decrees of 
Berlin and Milan, the decrees themselves, and the British orders 
in council, little else than nominal distinctions can be made. The 
end of Napoleon’s policy was the subjugation of England, at 
whatever cost. The effect of his measures on commercial pros- 
perity was never deemed of sufficient moment to arrest his atten- 
tion. ‘Though, in his victorious course, the conquered states 
ordinarily paid the expense of their own humiliation, the imperial 
treasury sometimes stood in need of extraordinary aid. ‘To 
harrass her enemy by cutting of her trade with neutrals, and to 
supply the coffers of Napoleon, the property of our innocent 
merchants was captured on the high seas, or confiscated in the 
ports of France. For vessels and cargoes taken, in many in- 
stances, without even the semblance of a trial, and, in others, 
without the apology afforded by a violation of the illegal decrees 
in force at the time of the sequestration, no compensation has 
vet been received from the legitimate government, which has 
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succeeded to all the duties as well as rights of the imperial 
dynasty. On the other hand, the ministry of England had not 
then adopted the great truth, that a state is benefited by the 
prosperity of every other with which it maintains commercial 
relations. ‘The recognition of this principle was reserved for the 
administration of the present day. Hence the petty jealousy of 
our growing prosperity, and apprehensions of our maritime 
rivalry. “The spirit of monopoly,” said Mr Pinkney, “ has 
seized the people and government of this country. We shall 
not, under any circumstances, be tolerated as rivals in navigation 
and trade; it is in vain to hope that Great Britain will voluntarily 
foster the naval means of the United States. All her prejudices— 
all her calculations are against it. Even as allies we should be 
subjects of jealousy.” 

Though our complaints against England and France were 
sumilar in many respects, the subject of impressment created an 
additional source of difficulty with the former; and the affair 
of the Chesapeake, and other accidental occurrences, served to 
widen the breach between the nations. 

Mr Pinkney, shortly after his second return to the United 
States, was appointed Attorney-General by President Madison ; 
and, during the war, he appeared in a character quite foreign from 
his former pursuits, by accepting the command of a volunteer 
corps; and, while acting in this capacity, he was severely 
wounded at Bladensburg. On the conclusion of peace, Mr 
Pinkney took a conspicuous part in the discussion of the ques- 
tion, how far the House of Representatives may interfere with 
the treaty-making power’ ‘Fhe conclusions at which this consti- 
tutional lawyer arrived, were the same as those assumed by 
General Washington, at an early period of the government. 

In 1806, Mr Pinkney was appointed a special envoy to Naples, 
and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. ‘The Neapolitan claims 
grew out of the seizures to enforce the colonial system of Bona- 
parte, and resemble our demands against the other tributary 
states of the late empire. After two years passed in Russia, 
Mr Pinkney for a third time, resumed his profession. ‘Though 
his attention to legal business left little leisure for other pursuits, 
his native State conferred on him one of the highest distinctions 
to which an American citizen can attain,—satisfied that the occa- 
sional exertions of a highly gifted man were to be preferred to 
the constant efforts of an inferior mind. It was, by reason of his 
situation as senator, that Mr Pinkney became connected with a 
discussion that long agitated the American confederacy. In 
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early life, he had vindicated the rights of the negro. His speech 
in the legislature of 1789, as well as the one on the Missoun 
question, are given in this volume. Though the latter is, in the 
opinion of many, opposed to the principles of the former, we 
should remember that the case before Congress was not confined 
to considerations of humanity, but involved a great constitutional 
question. It may be doubted, whether new states can be in- 
hibited by the national legislature from passing laws within the 
acknowledged prerogative of the old members of the confed- 
eracy ; at all events the existence of the congressional power is 
to be established by reason, not by feeling. 

We have already remarked, that Mr Pinkney was often em- 
ployed in the exposition of constitutional points. ‘These he was 
called on to discuss, sometimes in his legal, and, at others, in his 
political character. We shall here refer to a case which occurred 
at an early period of his public life; and we would particularly 
call the attention of our readers to it, because the principle which 
it establishes is even now contravened by the laws of several of 
the States. 


In 1790, he was elected a member of Congress, and his election 
was contested upon the ground that he did not reside in the district 
for which he was chosen, as required by the law of the State. But 
he was declared duly elected, and returned accordingly, by the 
Executive Council, upon the principle that the State Legislature 
had no authority to require other qualifications than those enu- 
merated in the constitution of the United States; and that the 
power of regulating the times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections, did not include that of superinducing the additional 
qualification of residence within the district for which the candi- 
date was chosen. He made on the occasion, what was considered, 
a very powerful argument in support of his own claim to be re- 
turned; but declined on account of his professional pursuits, and 
the state of his private affairs, to accept the honour which had been 
conferred upon him. 


The speeches on the constitutionality of the bank, and in the 
case of the Nereide, a prize, afford appropriate specimens of the 
forensic talents of their author. The following extracts make us 
regret, that Mr Wheaton has not favoured us with more of his 
own reflections on a public character, whose various qualities he 
is so capable of properly appreciating. Speaking of Mr Pink- 
ney’s first appearance at the bar, our author remarks : 


His very first efforts seem to have given him a commanding 
attitude in the eye of the public. His attainments in the law of 
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real property and the science of special pleading, then the two 
great foundations of legal distinction, were accurate and profound ; 
and he had disciplined his mind by the cultivation of that species 
of logic, which, if it does not lead to the brilliant results of induc- 
tive philosophy, contributes essentially to invigorate the reasoning 
faculty, and to enable it to detect those fallacies which are apt to 
impose upon the understanding in the warmth and hurry of forensic 
discussion. His style in speaking was marked by an easy flow of 
natural eloquence and a happy choice of language. His voice was 
very melodious, and seemed a most winning accompaniment to his 
pure and effective diction. His elocution was calm and placid— 
the very contrast of that strenuous, vehement, and emphatic man- 
ner, which he subsequently adopted. 


Our limits only permit us to introduce a single paragraph from 
the concluding observations. 


To extraordinary natural endowments, Mr Pinkney added deep 
and various knowledge in his profession. A long course of study 
and practice had familiarized his mind with the science of juris- 
prudence. His intellectual powers were most conspicuous in the 
investigations connected with that science. He had felt himself 
originally attracted to it by invincible inclination ; it was his prin- 
cipal pursuit in life ; and he never entirely lost sight of it in his 
occasional deviations into other pursuits and employments. The 
lures of political ambition and the blandishments of polished 
society—or perhaps a vague desire of universal accomplishment 
and general applause, might sometimes tempt him to stray for a 
season from the path which the original bent of his genius had 
assigned him. But he always returned with fresh ardour and new 
delight to his appropriate vocation. He was devoted to the law 
with a true enthusiasm ; and his other studies and pursuits, so far 
as they had a serious object, were valued chiefly as they might 
minister to this idol of his affections. 


Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, including Oe eriad of nearly 
Half a Century, with Original Anecdotes of many Distin- 
gcuished > eat Political, Taterary, and Muswal. New 
York. 1826. 8vo. pp- 424. 


Mr Ketty has been a singer upon the British stage for the 
greater part of his life, but is principally known as the composer 
of a vast quantity of theatrical music. We found, to our astonish- 
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ment, that half the popular airs, marches, dances, &c. with which 
we have been delighted for the last quarter of a century, are due 
to his prolific muse. He enumerates no less than sixty-two 
dramatic pieces for which he composed the music, between the 
years 1797 and 1821; among which we recognise as old 
acquaintances, The Castle Spectre, Blue Beard, Pizarro, Cin- 
derella, The Forty Thieves, ‘The Bride of Aby dos, and others 
of more or less note. 

The craniojogists have a bump for music as well as for poetry, 
and with good reason; men are destined for the former as much 
as for the latter. The Nascitur, non fit, is equally true of both. 
And if ever a man was born for one thing more than another, 
Mr Kelly was born to crotchets and quavers. He seems to 
have come into the world with a fiddlestick in his hand, and has 
literally played and sung through the long tune of life. He 
appears, honest man, to have had scarce a mortal idea of any 
thing in nature grander or more important than fine music,— 
except, indeed, good eating and drinking. ‘The primo buffo of 
an opera company, if any body knows what that is, occupies a 
station in his view equal to that of some lordly potentate ; a prima 
donna is the bright particular star of his adoration ; a first rate 
tenor or bass voice is a possession of which kings might be proud ; 
but a fine soprano is the ne plus ultra of human per fectibility. 
Mr Kelly’s praise of his friends, or of any individuals, is always 
measured out according to music, and runs something in this 
way: He was a worthy man, and an excellent violin player; she 
was an exemplary wile and mother, and sang with a beautiful 
soprano voice; he was a good Christian, and played on the 
violoncello with great skill, &c. 

But, although there is a great mass of sad trash in this volume, 
details which are litle better than transcripts of playbills, or 
chronicles of the Green Room, we still find much that is amus- 
ing, and something instructive. It is a pleasant book to read ; 
it is easy to run the eye along over the stuff that serves to fill in, 
and select that which is solid and worth reading. ‘There are 


many amusing anecdotes, both of persons distinguished and of 


persons not distinguished, which serve to illustrate in one par- 
ticular point of view the state of society in Europe, as compared 
with the state of it in this country; we mean in relation to the 
interest taken in the theatre, and the importance attached to it. 
We shall extract a few passages. 

VOL. IV. 22 
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Mr Kelly gives the following account of the Roman critics. 


The Romans assume that they are the most sapient critics in 
the world ; they are certainly the most severe ones :—they have 
no medium,—all is delight or disgust. If asked whether a per- 
formance or a piece has been successful, the answer, if favourable, 
is, “@ andato al settimo ciclo,”"—* it has ascended to the seventh 
heaven.”” If it has failed, they say, “¢é andato al abisso del in- 
ferno,—* it has sunk to the abyss of hell.”” The severest critics 
are the Abbés, who sit in the first row of the pit, each armed with 
a lighted wax taper in one hand, and a book of the opera in the 
other, and should any poor devil of a singer miss a word, they call 
out, “ Bravo, bestia,—** Bravo, you beast.” 

It is customary for the composer of an opera, to preside at the 
piano-forte the first three nights of its performance, and a precious 
time he has of it in Rome. Should any passage in the music 
strike the audience as similar to one of another composer, they 
cry, ** Bravo, il ladro,”—* Bravo, you thief;” or ‘“ Bravo, Paesi- 
elio! bravo, Sacchini!”’ If they suppose the: passage stolen from 
them, ‘* The curse of God light on him who first put a pen into 
your hand to write music !’ T his I heard said, in the Teatro del 
Altiberti, to the celebrated composer Gazzaniga, who was obliged to 
sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the flattering commendation. 

Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so unfor- 
tunate as to make use of a movement in a comic opera, at the 
‘Teatro della Valle, which reminded them of one of his own, in 
an opera composed by him for the preceding carnival. An Abbé 
started up, and said, ‘ Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome from 
Naples; by your music of to-night, it is clear you have neither left 
your trunk behind you, nor you old music ; you are an excellent 
cook in hashing up old dishes!” 

Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, always 
dreaded appearing before those stony-hearted critics; however, 
tempted by a large sum, he accepted an engagement at the Teatro 
della Valle. He arrived in Rome some weeks previous to his 
engagement, hoping to make friends, and form a party in his 
favour; he procured introductions to the most severe and scur- 
rilous, and thinking to find the way to their hearts, through their 
mouths, gave them splendid dinners daily. One of them, an Abbé, 
he selected from the rest, as his bosom friend and confidant; he 
fed, clothed, and supplied him with money; he confided to him 
his terrors at appearing before an audience so fastidious as the 
Romans. The Abbé assured him, that he had nothing to fear, as 
his opinion was looked up to by the whole bench of critics, and 
when he approved, none dare dissent. 

The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived; his fidus 
4chates took his usual seat, in his little locked-up chair, in the pit. 
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It was agreed between them, that he was to convey to Poggi, by 
signs, the feeling of the audience towards him ;—if they approved, 
the Abbé was to nod his head; if the contrary, to shake it. When 
Poggi had sung his first song, the Abbé nodded, and cried, 
“Bravo! bravissimo!” but in the second act, Poggi became 
hoarse, and imperfect ; the audience gave a gentle hiss, which 
disconcerted the affrighted singer, and made him worse: on this, 
his friend became outrageous, and standing up on his chair, after 
putting out his wax-light, and closing his book, he looked Poggi 
in the face, and exclaimed, * Signor Poggi, | am the mouth of 
truth, and thus declare, that you are decidedly the worst singer 
that ever appeared in Rome! I also declare, that you ought to be 
hooted off the stage for your impudence, in imposing on my simple 
and credulous good nature, as you have done.” This produced 
roars of laughter, and poor Poggi retired, never to appear again, 
without even exclaiming, “ Et tu Brute,” which he might most 
appropriately have applied to his guardian crony. 


In the early part of his life, our author was a performer in an 
[talian Opera Company at Vienna, and gives us several anecdotes 
of the emperor Joseph II. He thus accounts for the introduction 
of the opera in that city. 


The Italian opera had for a length of time been discontinued at 
Vienna, and a first rate French company of comedians substituted. 
The emperor and his court were at Schoenbrunn, and the French 
company were performing there; apartments in the palace had 
been appointed for them, and a plentiful table allotted to their 
exclusive use.. One day, while they were drinking their wine, and 
abusing it, the emperor passed by the salle d manger, which opened 
into the Royal Gardens. One of the gentlemen, with the innate 
modesty so peculiarly belonging to his nation and profession, 
jumped up from the table with a glass of wine in his hand, fol- 
lowed his Majesty, and said,—* Sire, [ have brought your Majesty 
some of the trash which is given us by your purveyor, by way of 
wine ; we are all disgusted at his treatment, and beg to request 
your Majesty to order something better, for it is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to drink it; he says it is Burgundy—do taste it, sire, 
{ am sure you will not say it is.” 

The king, with great composure, tasted the wine: “ I think it 
excellent,” said His Majesty, ‘at least, quite good enough for 
me, though, perhaps, not sufficiently high-flavoured for you and 
your companions ; in France, I dare s say, you will get much bet- 
ter.” He then turned on his heel, and sending immediately for 
the grand chamberlain, ordered the whole corps dramatique to be 
discharged, and expelled Vienna forthwith. ‘They repented their 
folly, but His Majesty would never hear more of them, and their 
audacity caused the introduction of an Italian opera at Vienna. 
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Mr Kelly was tor many years of his lite an intimate friend and 
bottle companion of Mr Sheridan, of whom he tells a number of 
characteristic anecdotes. 


On the 24th of May, in the same year, Mr Sheridan’s celebrated 
play of ‘‘ Pizarro,” from Kotzebue, was produced ; it was admira- 
bly acted, and I had the proud distinction of having my name 
joined with that of Mr Sheridan, in its production, having been 
selected by him to compose the whole of the music. 

Expectation was on tip-toe; and strange as it may appear, 

‘* Pizarro” was advertised, and every box in the house taken, before 
the fourth act of the play was begun; nor had I one single word 
of the poetry for which I was to compose the music. Day after 
day, was I attending on Mr Sheridan, representing that time was 
flying ; and that nothing was done for me. His answer uniformly 
was, ** Depend upon it, my dear Mic, you shall have plenty of 
matter to go on with to-morrow ;”” but day after day, that morrow 
came not, which, as my name was advertised as the composer of 
the music, drove me half crazy. * * * 

To my utter surprise, the next day, according to his own ap- 
pointment, Mr Sheridan really came to dinner ; after the cloth was 
removed, he proposed business. I had pen, ink, music, paper, and 
a small piano-forte (which the Duke of Queensberry had given 
me, and which he had been accustomed to take with him in his 
carriage, when he travelled), put upon the table with our wine. 
My aim was, to discover the situations of the different chorusses 
and the marches, and Mr Sheridan’s ideas on the subject; and he 
gave them in the following manner :—‘ In the Temple of the 
Sun,” said he, “I want the virgins of the sun, and their high 
priest, to chant a solemn invocation to their deity.”’ I sang two 
or three bars of music to him, which I thought corresponded with 
what he wished, and marked them down. He then made a sort of 
rumbling noise with his voice (for he had not the smallest idea of 
turning a tune), resembling a deep gruff bow, wow, wow ; but 
though there was not the slightest resemblance of an air in the 
noise he made, yet so clear were his ideas of effect, that I perfectly 
understood his meaning, though conveyed through the medium of 
a bow, wow, wow. Having done this, and pointed out their sev- 
eral situations, he promised me, faithfully, that I should have the 
poetry ina couple of days; and, marvellous to say, he actually did 
send me Cora’s song, which Mrs Jordan sang ; and the trio, sung 
by Mrs Crouch, Miss Decamp, and Miss Leak, ‘‘ Fly away, time,”— 
which they made very effective. The poetry of the last, however, 
was written by my good friend Mr Richardson; the song really 
by himself. Having extracted these, I saw that it was perfectly 
ridiculons to expeet the poetry of the chorusses from the author ot 
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the play; and as I knew a literary gentleman, whose poverty, it 
not his will, would consent to assist me, I gave him Mr Sheridan’s 
ideas, as I had caught them from his bow, wow, wows, and got 
him to write words to them, which he did very well; at least well 
enough to answer my purpose. 

But if this were a puzzling situation for a composer, what will 
my readers think of that, in which the actors were left, when I 
state the fact, that, at the time the house was overflowing on the 
first night’s performance, all that was written of the play was 
actually rehearsing, and that, incredible as it may appear, until 
the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs Siddons, nor Charles 
Kemble, nor Barrymore had all their speeches for the fifth? Mr 
Sheridan was up stairs, in the prompter’s room, where he was 
writing the last part of the play, while the earlier parts were act- 
ing; and every ten minutes he brought down as much of the 
dialogue as he had done, piece-meal, into the green room, abusing 
himself and his negligence, and making a thousand winning and 
soothing apologies, for having kept the performers so long in such 
painful suspense. 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan’s character, was his pene- 
trating knowledge of the human mind; for no man was more 
careful in his carelessness; he was quite aware of his power over 
his performers, and of the veneration in which they held his great 
talents ; had he not been so, he would not have ventured to keep 
them (Mrs Siddons particularly) in the dreadful anxiety which 
they were suffering through the whole of the evening. Mrs 
Siddons told me, that she was in an : agony of fright; but Sheridan 
perfectly knew that Mrs Siddons, C. Kemble, and Barrymore were 
quicker in study than any other performers concerned ; and that 
he could trust them to be perfect in what they had to say, even at 
half an hour’s notice. * * * 

Such, however, were the delays during the first night’s per- 
formance, that the play did not end, until within five minutes of 
midnight! The farce of ‘‘My Grandmother,” was to follow, but 
the exhaustion of the audience was so complete, that, when the 
afterpiece commenced, only seventeen persons remained in the 
whole dress circle, and twenty-two in the pit, * * * 

His quickness in writing may be judged by the circumstances 
I have already mentioned, relative to the state in which his 
‘‘ Pizarro’ was produced, and he made a similar exertion at the 
time he brought out the “ Critic.” Two days previous to the 
performance, the last scene was not written. Dr Ford and Mr 
Linley, the joint proprietors, began to get nervous and fidgetty, 
and the actors were absolutely au désespotr, especially King, who 
was not only stage-manager, but had to play Puff; to him was 
assigned the duty of hunting down and worrving Sheridan about 
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the last scene; day after day passed, until, as [ have just said, the 
last day but two arrived, and it made not its appearance. 

At last, Mr Linley, who, being his father-in-law, was pretty well 
aware of his habits, hit upon a stratagem. A night rehearsal of 
* The Critic’ was ordered, and Sheridan having dined with 
Linley, was prevailed upon to go; while they were on the stage, 
King whispered Sheridan that he had something particular to 
communicate, and begged he would step into the second green 
room. Accordingly, Sheridan went, and there found a table, with 
pens, ink, and paper, a good fire, an armed chair at the table, and 
two bottles of claret, with a dish of anchovy sandwiches. ‘The 
moment he got into the room, King stepped out, and locked the 
door; immediately after which, Linley and Ford came up and told 
the author that, until he had written the scene, he would be kept 
where he was. 

Sheridan took this decided measure ig good part; he ate the 
anchovies, finished the claret, wrote the scene, and laughed hear- 
tily at the ingenuity of the contrivance. * * * 

No man was ever more sore and frightened at criticism than he 
was, from his first outset in life. He dreaded the newspapers, and 
always courted their friendship. I have many times heard him 
say, ‘* Let me but have the periodical press on my side, and there 
should be nothing in this country which I would not accomplish.” 

This sensitiveness of his, as regarded newspapers, renders the 
following anecdote rather curious :—A fter he had fought his famous 
duel, at Bath, with Colonel Matthews, on Mrs Sheridan’s (Miss 
Linley’s) account, an article of the most venomous kind was sent 
from Bath to Mr William Woodfall, the editor of the Public 
Advertiser, in London, to insert in that paper. The article was 
so terribly bitter against Sheridan, that Woodfall took it to him. 
After reading it, he said to Woodfall, «‘ My good friend, the writer 
of this article has done his best to vilify me in all ways, but he has 
done it badiy and clumsily. I will write a character of myself, as 
coming from an anonymous writer, which you will insert in your 
paper. In a day or two after, I will send you another article, as 
coming from another anonymous correspondent, vindicating me, 
and refuting most satisfactorily, point by point, every particle of 
what had been written in the previous one.” 

Woodfall promised that he would attend to his wishes; and 
Sheridan accordingly wrote one of the most vituperative articles 
against himself that mortal ever penned, which he sent to Woodfall, 
who immediately inserted it in his newspaper, as agreed upon. 

Day after day passed; the calumnies which Sheridan had in- 
vented against himself, got circulation, and were in every body’s 
mouths; and day after day did Mr Woodfall wait for the refuta- 
tion which was to set all to rights, and expose the fallacy of the 
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accusations ; but, strange to say, Sheridan never could prevail upon 
himself to take the trouble to write one line in his own vindication ; 
and the libels which he invented against himself, remain to this 
hour wholly uncontradicted. * * * 

Tom Sheridan did not ‘ape his sire” in all things ; for when- 
ever he made an appointment, he was punctuality personified. In 
every transaction I had with him, I always found him uniformly 
correct; nor did he unfrequently lament his father’s indolence 
and want of regularity, although he had (indeed naturally) a high 
veneration for his talents. 

Tom Sheridan had a good voice, and true taste for music, which, 
added to his intellectual qualities and superior accomplishments, 
caused his society to be sought with the greatest avidity. 

The two Sheridans were supping with me one night after the 
opera, at a period when Tom expected to get into Parliament. 

‘<I think, father,” said he, ‘that many men, who are called 
great patriots in the House of Commons, are great humbugs. For 
my own part, if I get into Parliament, I will pledge myself to no 
party, but write upon my forehead, in legible characters, ‘ To 
be let.’” 

«‘ And under that, Tom,” said his father, ** write ‘Unfurnished.’”’ 

Tom took the joke, but was even with him on another occasion. 

Mr Sheridan had a cottage about half a mile from Hounslow 
Heath; Tom, being very short of cash, asked his father to let him 
have some. 

‘‘ Money I have none,”’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Be the consequence what it may, money I must have,’ 
‘Tom. 

‘“‘ If that is the case, my dear Tom,” said the affectionate parent, 
‘‘ you will find a case of loaded pistols up-stairs, and a horse ready 
saddled in the stable,—the night is dark, and you are within half 
a mile of Hounslow Heath.” 

‘‘T understand what you mean,” said Tom, “ but I tried that 
last night. I unluckily stopped Peake, your treasurer, who told 
me, that you had beep beforehand with him, and had robbed him 
of every sixpence he had in the world.” 


? 


b 


said 


Mr Kelly was in the habit of associating with what he called 
good company. Mr Sheridan was, as he tells us, to be found 
nightly at his house ; where, it may be readily inferred from the 
whole course of the narrative, the bottle was freely circulated, 
and their potations were pottle deep. 


One day [says the author] I had the pleasure of having at my 
table to dinner, the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Guilford, 
Sir Charles Bamfylde, Messrs Sheridan, Richardson, Colman, my 
countryman Curran, John Kemble, and Tom Sheridan. A greater 
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power of talent seldom or ever was congregated ; but, alas! every 
one of those highly distinguished individuals (my valued friend 
George Colman excepted) have been taken from us. 


With the names of all these persons we are not in this country 
familiar; the characters of some are sufficiently notorious. But 
what are we to think of the moral state of society, where men of 
eminent standing, peers, members of parliament are willing to 
have it recorded, that they assemble, to drink to excess in the 
house of a man living in open adultery with another man’s wife. 
Indeed the picture which Mr Kelly inadvertently gives us of the 
moral standard of that part of the community in which he moves, 
is not very creditable. From his own account of himself, in a 
moral point of view, he is evidently such a person, as no man, 
who had a proper regard for his reputation, would think proper 
to associate with. And yet he seems perfectly unconscious that 
he has been guilty of any impropriety, much less criminality, and 
pleads guilty to only a few trifling excesses against temperance, 
of which the gout occasionally reminds him. He is, too, it seems, 
a royal favourite, and boasts of the royal grace, protection, and 
bounty. When we read such books, we feel as if we could not 
be sufficiently thankful, that the very constitution of our society 
prevents the existence of a class of persons, possessing such an 
unnatural rank, that the community, in spite of its better moral 
feelings, is forced to tolerate them in a disgraceful career of 
drinking, gaming, and debauchery. 


Notices of the original and successive Efforts to Improve the 
Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia, and to Reform the 
Criminal Code of Pennsylvania ; with ha Observations on 
the Penitentiary System. By Roserts Vaux. Philadelphia. 
1826. Svo. pp. 76. 


Tuis pamphlet is the production of a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, distinguished for his labours in the cause of humanity. It 
contains an account of the efforts which have been made by a 
benevolent society in that city, to improve the state of the prisons, 
and soften the rigours of the penal code of Pennsylvania. The 

enal code of the State, as established by its great founder, was 
distinguished for mildness. But during the long period of English 
dominion. the sanguinary laws of the mother country were intro- 
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duced with their profuse infliction of death, whipping, branding, 
&c. The evils which necessarily spring from this system were 
heightened by the wretched condition of the prisons. A society 
for the relief of the prisoners was established in Philadelphia as 
early as the year 1776; but was soon dissolved, in consequence 
of the war with Great Britain. In the year 1787, a similar society 
was founded, with the name of “The Philadelphia Society for 
Relieving the Miseries of Public Prisons.” ‘Their immediate 
object was the relief of the prisoners confined, but their views 
extended to an examination of the effects produced by the 
existing system of penal law. 

The condition in which they found the prison was shocking; 
but most of the jails in England and this country were at that 
time in nearly as bad a state. ‘In one common herd were kept 
by day and by night, prisoners of all ages, colours, and sexes. 
No separation was made of the most flagrant offender and con- 
vict from the prisoner who might perhaps be falsely suspected of 
some trifling misdemeanor ; none of the old and hardened culprit 
from the youthful and trembling novice in crime; none even of 
the fraudulent swindler from the unfortunate, and possibly most 
estimable debtor ;. and, intermingled with all these, in one cor- 
rupt and corrupting assemblage, were to be found the disgusting 
object of popular contempt, smeared with filth from the pillory, 
the unhappy victim of the lash streaming with blood from the 
whipping-post, the half naked vagrant, the loathsome drunkard, 
the sick suffering with various bodily pains, and too often the 
manacled malefactor, whose precious hours of probation had 
been numbered by his earthly judge.” ‘The keeper was sup- 
posed to employ the prisoners in committing depredations upon 
the citizens, and was continued in office only because no one 
else desired so disagreeable a charge. This man did all in his 
power to thwart the Society’s plans of inquiry and reformation ; 
they however persisted, and by degrees awakened the attention of 
the citizens to the evils which they were endeavouring to remedy. 

In the year 1786, a law had been enacted, directing, “ that a 
certain description of convicts should be employed in cleaning 
the streets of the city, and repairing the roads of its neighbour- 
hood,” distinguished by shaven heads and an infamous dress. 
To prevent them from revenging the insults to which they were 
exposed, they were encumbered with iron collars and chains, 
and guarded by armed keepers. The evil consequences of this 
regulation soon attracted the notice of the Society, and induced 
them to present a memorial to the Legislature, setting forth the 
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advantages oi private or even solitary labour. ‘This memorial, 
by attracting the attention of tae Legislature, was mainly con- 
ducive to the important improvements in prison discipline and the 
penal law, for which Pennsylvania has been since distinguished. 

In the year 1790, the Legislature adopted a plan, which the 
Society had prepared, for the permanent improvement of prison 
discipline, and two years after, made such alterations in the penal 
code, as were necessary to give effect to the penitentiary system. 
fn the year 1794, the Society carried on a correspondence with 
the executives of several of the other states, which led to the 
reformation of the penal law in various parts of the Union. Since 
the year 1800, they have’made repeated applications to the Legis- 
laure, for the erection of buildings adapted to penitentiary pur- 

ses ; as the old prison edifices have been found very inadequate. 
They have at length succeeded, and suitable edifices are now 
erecting at Pittsburg, and near Philadelphia. ‘The labours of the 
Society are deserving of the highest praise. In their efforts to 
alleviate the distresses, and improve the characters of criminals. 
they have displayed a zeal and benevolence worthy of Howard. 
And by the introduction, to which they were chiefly instrumental, 
of the penitentiary system, they have become the benefactors, 
not of Pennsylvania merely, but of all parts of the Union, where 
it has been established. 

Previously to the introduction of this system, the modes of 
punishment that had prevailed both in Pennsylvania and the 
other states, which have since followed her example, were death, 
whipping, branding, cropping, &c., and confinement without 
occupation in the common jail. In their stead, the penitentiary 
system substitutes confinement accompanied with hard labour, 
in prisons appropriated to convicts exclusively ; abolishing the 
punishment of death in most cases, and the host of barbarous 
corporal punishments in all; classifying the degrees of guilt; and 
attempting by means of separation and strict discipline, to work a 
reform in the character of the criminal. Such, we believe, were 
the principles on which the system was established in Pennsyl- 
vania originally, and subsequently in New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and other parts of the Union. It is true, that 
penitentiaries have since degenerated very much from their high 
character of schools for the reformation of the vicious, and have 
become little more than means of securing society, for a time, 
from the attacks of hardened offenders, and of compelling them 
to labour for their own support. Still, however, even in this 
condition, they are vastly superior to the old system, with its 
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profligate waste of life, its ignominious corporal punisliments, aud 
its indiscriminate mixture of the criminal, the accused, and the 
debtor, in the filth, idleness, and corruption of a common jail. 
The principal reasons why they have failed to answer the high 
expectations entertained respecting them, are, the insufficiency olf 
the buildings in which the system has been tried, in point of size 
and construction, to admit the requisite separation of offenders, 
and the relaxation of strict discipline, with a view to the most 
profitable occupation of the prisoners. ‘Those have been allowed 
to unite their skill and labour, who ought to have been kept sepa- 
rate, and indulgences have been granted, to induce them to exert 
themselves, inconsistent with a wholesome severity. 

At the period of the establishment of the system in Pennsy]- 
vania, when the prison was sufficient for the accominodation of 
the convicts, and the principles of the institution strictly adhered 
to by its benevolent founders, “the prison was a school of 
reformation, and of the many who received the governor’s par- 
don, not one returned a convict. At a later period, out of near 
two hundred persons, who had been recommended to, and par- 
doned by the governor, only four had returned.” And the 
amount of crime in and about the city had greatly decreased. 
The reasons assigned in the pamphiet before us, for the dimin- 
ished usefulness of the institution of late years, are fully sufficient 
to account for the fact, without throwing the blame on the system. 
These are the changes which the government of the penitentiary 
has undergone,—the division and extension of responsibility ; the 
inadequate size of the prison, which was erected for the city and 
county of Philadelphia only, but since the reformation of the 
code, has been the receptacle of all the convicts of the State, 
thus rendering it impossible to make a proper classification of 
the offenders; the direction of the prisoner’s labour to such 
branches of industry as would yield the largest profit, without 
any consideration of their fitness to the purposes of a peniten- 
tiary; and the frequent exercise of the power of pardon. 

Similar circumstances undoubtedly have operated to diminish 
the good effects of the system in other parts of the Union. In 
our State, it has been almost paralysed for many years, by the 
crowded condition of the prison. In New York, its first results 
were like those in Pennsylvania, and its subsequent usefulness 
has suffered from corresponding causes. The prison, which 
was originally built to hold three hundred persons, afterwards 
contained more than double that number. A large part of the 
convicts could not be employed for want of room. and some of 
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the best of them were pardoned every month to make way for 
new convicts. ‘This defect has since been remedied by the 
erection of a large bridewell in the city of New York, and a 
state prison at Auburn. These are said, by the governor, in his 
last speech to the Legislature, to be in an excellent condition. 
Another state prison is now erecting at Sing-sing, in Westchester 
county. Pennsylvania, also, as we have ‘already observed, is 
supplying the want of suitable buildings, by the penitentiaries 
now erecting at Pittsburg and near Philadelphia. These two 
states have set a noble example to the rest of the Union. In 
both of them, the system was once fairly tried, with the best re- 
sults; and their late efforts to restore its purity, and afford means 
for its operation, prove their conviction of its usefulness. Their 
example is most encouraging. It shows that the system is most 
valued where it is best known. We hope that the other states, and 
our own among the rest, will be roused to corresponding exertions. 
Wherever the system is pursued steadily, according to the 
principles which experience has shown to be correct, there can 
be little doubt of its success. By success, we do not mean that 
all crimes will be prevented, nor all prisoners reformed ; but that 
enough will be effected to justify the labour expended. The 
indulgence of extravagant expectations on this point, has been 
productive of much disappointment; and, what is worse, has 
rendered men sceptical as to the real advantages of the plan, and 
relaxed their efforts for its regulation and improvement. It is not 
contended that it is perfect, but only that it is much supericr to the 
old mode of punishment, and affords the best means at present 
in our power for the prevention of crime. To effect this object, 
the old system relied simply on the principle of terror, the 
modern adds that of the criminal’s reformation. And the same 
means which are used to restore him to virtue, are made instru- 
mental in deterring others from offending. Confinement and 
hard labour are substituted in the room of death, scourging, 
branding, and mutilation. And it can hardly be doubted, that 
the change is for the better, even though we look no farther than 
to the relative influence of the two modes of punishment, in 
deterring from crime. As to the punishment of death, it is so 
abhorrent to the feelings of our community, and consequently 
the chance of escape, from the scrupulosity of courts, juries, and 
witnesses is so great, that we cannot believe the fear ‘of it would 
operate so powerfully, as the certainty of a tedious confinement 
on reasonable proof of guilt. And as to the other painful and 
ignominious punishments which we have mentioned, we would 
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remark, that a criminal is generally a man of unbridled passions, 
and little sense of character. Pain and shame are less dreadful 
to him than restraint. His reckless habits generate a brutal 
hardihood, which bids defiance to corporal punishment, and 
depriving him of character render him insensible to shame. But 
restraint he most cordially hates and dreads. The want of self- 
control impels him to the commission of crime. And this impulse 
will be most effectually checked by the prospect of confinement 
and strict discipline. 

But greater efficacy in the prevention of crime is by no means 
the only advantage attending the penitentiary system. It prevents 
the growth of that savage callousness among the lower classes, 
which springs from the frequent sight of public executions and 
corporal punishments. By confining the offender, it relieves 
society from the fear of his depredations and the pollution of his 
example; while the old system would have turned him loose, 
rendered doubly ferocious by the smart of bodily pain. It 
compels him to labour for his own support, instead of preying 
upon the spoils of his fellow men, and offers him the means of 
reformation, which, if properly applied, can hardly fail, in a 
majority of cases, of dismissing him a better man, than when he 
entered the prison. It may easily be shown, too, that this system 
produces a great saving of expense to the public. Our state 
prison, this last year, has supported itself, and left a balance of 
more than ten thousand dollars in favour of the commonwealth. 
And the state prison in the city of New York, Governor Clinton 
observes, in his last speech to the Legislature, would, probably, 
under judicious management, pay all its own expenses. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that this great amount of produc- 
tive labour can be attained only by a departure from the strict 
discipline of a penitentiary. Be it so. ‘The illustration is not 
essential to our argument. We inaintain, that if the public were 
to pay the whole expense of the prisoners’ support, still they 
would be great gainers in a pecuniary view. It has been 
truly said, that one thief out of prison costs the community 
more than ten within it. It is stated in the North American 
Review for April, 1820, that “in the town of Boston, which is 
as well governed, and as sharply watched as any city in the 
Union, it is supposed there are two thousand men and women, 
who live by profligacy, fraud, and felony ; and that they obtain, in 
one way or another, at least one dollar per day each, making, in 
the whole, the enormous sum of seven hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars per annum, the twentieth part of which could be made to 
support the whole of them in the state prison at Charlestown.” 
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It can hardly be denied then, that the advantages attending the 
penitentiary system are great. But it ts vain to think of securing 
them without a steady adherence to its principles. Prisons must 
be erected of sufficient size and proper construction, to allow of 
the necessary separation of the convicts, during the hours of 
labour and repose. They must be properly prisons, places of 
re and not manufactories. ‘The main object should not 

e to make the criminals pay the expense of their support, but 
the penalty of their crimes. The name of penitentiaries should 
be indicative of their character. The discipline should be such, 
as to make the prisoner heartily repent, that he ever committed 
the offence which subjected him to its rigours. But its strictness 
will necessarily be relaxed, and a proper separation of the con- 
victs prev ented, if the first object attended to, is to induce and 
enable them to make the most profitable use of their mechanical 
skill. Another requisite is, that the amount of punishment should 
be certain. The power of pardoning should be very sparingly 
exercised. Men should not enter prison, with the hope, that a 
short period of pretended reformation will strike off years from 
the term of their confinement. 

The state of the county gaols is a most serious obstacle in 
the way of any system which aims at the diminution of crime. 
The same indiscriminate mixture prevails in them, which has 
proved to be so noxious in our state a The convict 
who is undergoing the sentence of the law, and the accused 
who are waiting for trial, are allowed to associate with one 
another, and, in many instances, with the debtors.. No employ- 
ment is furnished, and gambling and drinking are tolerated. So 
that they prove, as might be expected, schools of vice, and their 
inmates are soon qualified for admission into the state prisons. 
When proper measures are taken for their reformation, when the 
principle es of the penitentiary system are strictly pursued in our 
state prisons, then we may hope to witness a diminution in the 
number of offences ; but till then, they will go on steadily in- 
creasing with the increase of our wealth and population. 

In the observations which have been made, we have considered 
confinement, with hard labour and the classification of offenders, 
according to their different degrees of guilt, as the principles of 
the penitentiary system. For they have hitherto been its distin- 
guishing characteristics. Lately, however, an opinion has pre- 
vailed in Pennsylvania, that solitary confinement without employ- 
ment has superior advantages. And the experiment is to be 
tried in the prison now erecting near Philadelphia. We are not 
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sufficiently acquainted with the details of the plan to form any 
judgment as to its probable effects. ‘The principal objections 
seem to be, the danger of producing extreme depression of 
spirits, and even derangement of mind, by an injudicious excess 
in the degree of punishment, and the expense of supporting the 
establishment without any aid from the criminal’s labour. If 
properly managed, it seems likely to become an effectual means 
of punishment ‘an, reformation. It has long been used in prisons, 
as a means of keeping order and subduing refractory spirits. It 
appears to us doubtful, however, whether it will prove superior 
to the former system. ‘That was productive of striking advan- 
tages, while the practice accorded with the theory, in the hands 
of its beneficent founders. It has failed, because it has degen- 
erated, and the reformed system may experience the same fate. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


Ir may not be uninteresting to notice some of the causes which 
have led to this neglect of the early education of children in the 
import and use of language. 

Among these, the difficulty of descending to the true simplicity 
of the subject is not the least. How few persons of well cultivat- 
ed minds know how to talk to children. Progress in knowledge 
depends very much on the power of generalization, and this power, 
after having been long in exercise, begets modes of thinking and 
of expression which are far beyond the reach of the infantile mind, 
that attends mostly to particulars. ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy ”’ is a 
proverb, which we, who have acquired maturity of thought and of 
language, readily comprehend. But what a number of particulars 
are involved in this short sentence. Follow out the trains of 
thought which it will, on a little reflection, produce, and see through 
what a wide field of action and events and circumstances they 
lead. The child’s mind must pass through all or some of these 
‘rains of thought before it can arrive at the meaning of the proverb. 
I'o excite them, by a proper induction of particulars, is the difficulty 
vhich, strange as it may seem, even the philosopher is often at a 

»ss how to overcome. ‘To do this he must for the moment lay 
side all the loftiness of thought and splendour of imagination and 
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scope of language, to which he has long been accustomed, and go 
back to the dawn of his now mighty intellect, and become again a 
little child; a task of no easy accomplishment; a talent which 
comparatively but few of the higher order of minds possess. 

To this intrinsic difficulty of the subject may be added its ap- 
parent lowliness. To prattle and play with children serves very 
well to fill up a vacant hour; nay, to the parent it may afford one 
of the sweetest enjoyments of life. But seriously to exercise all 
the patience and perseverance which are necessary to carry these 
plans into effect, this seems too humble an employment for those 
who have long been engaged in the profound labours of science, 
the fascinating pleasures of taste, the elaborate performances of art, 
or the weighty business and projects of human affairs. And yet in 
truth what occupation can be a nobler one, than to analyze the first 
principles of the human mind; to divine and prosecute the best 
modes of planting and nurturing the seeds of thought, of cherishing 
and unfolding the buds of genius; of expanding and leading to ma- 
turity those intellectual fruits which the frostof death withers ; but 
which are to bloom undecaying through the spring-time of eternity. 

Another obstacle in the way of promoting any reform in the 
early education of youth in language, is, the popular objection, 
that nature herself has pointed out the best mode; that art cannot 
mend it; that children will take their own way in learning the ele- 
ments of speech ; and that it does no good to attempt to hasten to 
maturity, what must of necessity be gradual in its growth. But 
you do not leave nature to do her own work. You do not let your 
children rise to manhood like the forest-tree. You pursue modes 
of instruction; you give them example; you lead them by the 
force of imitation to the use of language as yourself and others 
around them use it; you even go so far as to send them toschool ata 
very early age, if for no other purpose at least to save yourself some 
care and trouble. Now the true question is, not whether nothing 
or something shall be done, but whether what is done is suscepti- 
ble of no improvement. ‘There is a mode of teaching children 
language, a very old and almost universal mode ; you have care- 
lessly adopted it; are you sure there cannot be devised a better 
mode ?_ Is human invention, which is now astonishing the world 
with its discoveries in almost every other field of human effort, to 
be considered absolutely impotent and useless in that of education ? 
Will fathers take more pains with their grounds than with their 
children, and devote more time and research to know how to make 
their orchard-trees yield a few more and fairer apples, than to train 
up the ‘olive plants which are around their table” to the produc- 
tion of richer and more abundant fruit! Will philosophers subject 
matter to all possible varieties of forms and combinations, in order 
to elicit some new process of its motion or action for the temporal 
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benefit of man; and yet neglect to ascertain the principles, and 
cultivate to their highest degree of improvement the operations of 
that mind, which is the very agent to which they are indebted for 
all the truths which they discover, and all the wonders which they 
perform. Statesmen lay the monuments of their glory in cutting 
canals, that what administers to the bodily wants or comforts of 
their countrymen, may find its way more easily and at a cheaper rate 
from one part of the nation to the other ; and will they leave the 
fountains of human thought unexplored, and the stream of human 
intellect, in all its earlier course, to grope its tardy passage through 
the thousand obstables, which error, sanctioned by custom, opposes 
to its broader and deeper tide? Then we do not act up to the 
dignity of our nature. We prefer matter to mind; the body to 
the soul; time to eternity. 

There is one other cause tending to produce the low state of 
improvement in the early education ‘of childre *n, that yet remains 
to be mentioned—the desire of accomplishing the object in the 
most economical way. A cheap teacher, and a large school, will do 
very well for very young children. As well might you say, that 
an inferior mason and bad materials are adequate to the laying of 
that foundation on which you hope to erect a great and permanent 
edifice. If the principles laid down in the former part of this 
essay are correct, the very time to have your children under the 
care of skilful and accomplished teachers, is when they begin to 
learn the import and use of language. For errors committed then 
will hardly be quite got rid of through life. ‘Their great task after- 
wards will be, not so much to learn, as to unlearn; and, perhaps, 
they will have always to lament the vague ideas which they at- 
tached at first to language, the incorrect associations of thought 
which they formed, the confused modes of thinking which they 
adopted, and the unmeaning or vulgar phraseology which they ac- 
quired. ‘The experience of every one arrived to mature age, must 
have convinced him of the truth of these remarks. How thoroughly 
soever his mind may have been disciplined by study, and his judg- 
ment rendered profound by experience, or his imagination and taste 
formed to be classically correct by cultivation ; the impressions of 
his childhood cling to him with a force, and revive with a fresh- 
ness, almost irresistible. The old meaning of words, which the 
school dame taught him, and all her illustrations, and stories, and 
examples to render these words intelligible, start up in his remem- 
brance at times when he least expects or wishes for them, and 
influence his thoughts, and perhaps his expressions, in spite of him- 
self. It is in mind as in manners, an awkward trick of children 
is sometimes carried through life ; not to be counteracted by asso- 
ciating with the most refined society, or even by acquiring a simple 
elegance of deportment. 
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If these remarks have weight as to the intellectual, how much 
more so with reference to the moral character of man. Whatever 
may be our opinion in regard to the moral sense, how far it may 
be instinctive, or how much it depends on cultivation; all will 
agree, that, without instruction in moral and religious truth, man 
would be grossly ignorant of his duty. This instruction must be 
communicated by language. Of course, it becomes infinitely im- 
portant, that those terms which are used to convey moral and re- 
ligious ideas should be well understood. If children are left to 
attach a false or vague meaning to these terms, who can calculate 
the influence that it will of necessity have upon all their thoughts 
and feelings on moral and religious subjects. Nay, it goes to form 
their character through life. The man may, by re flection and study, 
correct the errors of his head, which have grown out of the mis- 
conceptions of childhood; but these misconceptions have already 
moulded in a great degree his affections, his desires, and purposes, 
and he finds ita mighty task to subdue the waywardness of his heart. 

A child asks his teacher the me aning of the word “ proper,’ who, 
having himself no correct ideas attached to the term, tells the little 
inquirer, that ‘* proper’? means such conduct as he sees in polite 
and fashionable people. ‘The parent taking for granted, that the 
boy is making admirable progress at school in the spelling-book, 
and that he will soon be able to read (that is, to pronounce cor- 
rectly) in the Bible, and finding, too, that he can even repeat some 
definitions of very hard words in the Dictionary, is at no trouble 
to ascertain how far he is learning to think correctly ; whether he 
attaches true or false ideas to the. words which he uses, or in fact 
any ideas at all. The father, to be sure, talks to him often, with 
affection and earnestness, on the importance of his growing up to 
be a virtuous and useful man, and hopes his conduct will always 
be ‘proper; ” that is, according to the boy’s conception, derived 
from his oracle, the schoolmaster, that he will act as fashionable 
and polite people do. It is quite possible, these are the very people 
in the vdlage, whose example the father would least wish his son 
to follow. What eare, what skill, what patience, what ingenuity, 
what precision ought to be used i teaching children such terms, 
as serve to form, and perhaps to fix forever their impressions with 
regard to moral and religious truths. Are the character and 
the talents of those, to whom this important task is assigned, of 
little consequence? Is the cheapness of the school its highest 
recommendation ? Miserable eccnomy ! We employ, indeed, for 
trifling wages, those whom, perhaps, we had better never em- 
ploy at all; at the sacrifice, too, of wasting the time, and toil, 
and patience of our offspring; and, what is still worse, at the 
risk of their imbibing errors, which no expense of labour can 
afterwards remove. A delusion, the folly of which is only equalled 
hy its sad effects. 
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UTILITY OF EXERCISE. 

SPONTANEOUS exercise has a powerful effect on the organs and 
functions of life ; and this will not seem surprising, if we reflect, 
that the parts which are destined to move the animal machine, 
are more voluminous than all the organs which perform the offices 
of the organic, or interior life. Thus the muscles of the neck, 
back, loins, and extremities, form a larger mass than all the organs 
which carry on the work of digestion, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion, &c. In the natural state of man, the will has entire sway 
over the locomotive organs. In bringing into successive and 
regular action the muscles which bend and extend the limbs, in 
moderating and accelerating their contractions, we are enabled to 
walk, run, leap, dance, &c. But these voluntary efforts cannot be 
continued without impressing on the interior organs of nutrition 
and assimilation, a portion of the muscular energy and action. It 
may be regarded as a remarkable phenomenon, that the muscles 
of volition are so intimately associated with the organs which 
carry on the work of nutrition, respiration, the various secretions, 
excretions, &c., that the former cannot be brought into methodical 
action, without exciting and invigorating the latter. Hence exer- 
cise will be rational and useful in proportion to the regularity with 
which it is taken, and its accurate adaptation to the strength and 
condition of him who takes it. 

It is sometimes taken in a violent and irregular manner, after 
long intermissions, and is then condemned as useless, or even 
pernicious, merely because somebody has been indiscreet enough 
to abuse it. It may again be so inert, as to be worthless,—as 
lounging through the street, in so sluggish and slovenly a manner, 
that if the noble organs within were called on to decide, they could 
not tell whether the attempt to exercise were affected or real. 

That the organs of voluntary motion have an intimate relation 
with all the vital organs of the living fabric, there can be no doubt; 
for, if we divide the trunk of the nerves sent to one of the limbs, 
the part so deprived of the nervous influence, soon loses the power 
of moving, and becomes paralytic. On the other hand, when the 
brain, the source of the nerves, is excited, the nervous power is 
augmented, and muscular action is more energetic, and more fully 
developed. A man, now tranquil and serene, suddenly hears some 
piece of good new s,—he can no longer remain silent and still; he 
rises, advances, retreats, and feels the necessity of expending in 
speech and motion the abundance of life and animation, with which 
his nerves and muscles have just been replenished. The muscular 
system is not less nearly allied to the circulating apparatus. From 
the moment the communication between the heart and muscles is 
interrupted by a ligature or otherwise, their contractile power is 
destroyed. But if the arterial current flows with accelerated 
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velocity into the tissue of muscles, these move with renovated force 
and celerity. In this intimate relation between the muscles, 
nerves, and arteries, we perceive the principal cause of the exciting 
effects, which walking, running, dancing, fencing, &c. produce. 

These exertions produce also another series of effects, which 
deserve notice. At the instant the foot, which receives the weight 
of the body, touches the ground, a greater or less shock is given 
to the whole body, and the motion which the muscular efforts have 
impressed on the system, vibrates through every part of it. This 
distribution of motion is not very perceptible in the ordinary, 
healthy state of the system; but it becomes very obvious when a 
part inflamed is brought into action. Every movement seems now 
to be carried almost exclusively to the seat of morbid and excessive 
sensibility. 

Most men are compelled by their social duties to take a good 
deal of exercise, and how painful the idea would be, to suppose 
that this necessity to exert our muscles could be opposed to our 
welfare, or unsuited to the organs we possess. So far from this is 
the truth, that, by the kind provisions of nature, the structure of 
the animal machine is not only fitted for motion, but demands it. 
It seems, 1f we may say so, that the author of all things has counted 
on the mechanical and external impulse which the animal organs 
receive for motion, to aid and sustain their functions. Do we not 
constantly see, that they who labour habitually are stronger and 
more vigorous than they who lead idle and effeminate lives ? 

Individuals born with feeble bodies, have succeeded, by regu- 
lated and steady efforts, in improving their pallid complexions, and 
in acquiring robust constitutions. Julius Caesar and Henry IV. 
received but frail bodies from nature, but these were so fortified 
by exercise, that they became in the end capable of bearing the 
rudest fatigues. If any one, then, wishes to improve an infirm 
constitution, or preserve a good one, let him take exercise. To 
produce its best effects, it should be stated and regular, and 
suited to the strength and condition of the individual; for if it be 
excessive or deficient, it will be either useless or pernicious. Any 
degree of fatigue which a good night’s rest will not remove, proves 
that the preceding efforts have been too great. Exercise taken in 
the open air, and on elevated regions, is more invigorating than the 
same degree of motion in confined, marshy, and impure places. It 
should also be modified by age, sex, and climate. He who does not 
exercise reasonably, has no right to expect to enjoy health of body, 
or strength of mind; while he who does exercise properly, and 
lives temperately, will not only escape many complaints to which 
others are exposed, but will thus be able to relieve and cure most 
of the few with which he will ever be afflicted. 
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DREAMS. 


Aut que sopitos deludunt Somnia sensus. 


Darkness was thick around me, as of old, 

In Egypt, it was felt. No glimmering lamp, 
Nor solitary star-light found its way 

Through the dim shadows that encompassed me ; 
But all was waste and void,—a desolation 
Without a form or voice,—a deathlike silence, 
Where even the waters had forgot to flow, 

And winds to whisper,—such a total silence, 

My breathing startled me, although I held it 

In fear and awe. ‘The heavens had vanished then, 
And earth was gone, only the foothold, where 

I stood and dared not move,—in like suspense, 
As when upon a mountain crag, a mist 

Sweeps suddenly around the hunter’s path, 

And hides the precipice and dread descent, 
Where all is death,—he pauses, and awaits 

The passing of the vapour, till it rolls 

Its heavy wreaths around the glacier heights, 
And all at once reveals the dark abyss 

Below him, where he hung close on the verge, 
And knew not of his danger; such a fear 

And wild suspense held me, and then I stood 
Waiting for morning, while the laggard hours 
Seemed lengthened out to ages. Who has felt 
The sickening doubt, the cold uncertainty, 

The dying of all hope, when we have seen 

Day after day pass on, and yet no sight, 

No tidings of the expected happiness, 

On which our being rested, we had fixed it 

So deeply in our hearts; he only knows 

How much [ suffered in those long, dull hours, 
That heavily dragged on, and brought no dawn, 
No token of it;—still the same blank void 
Closed me, and narrowed to a sepulchre’s 

Scant compass, all the universe to me ; 

And left me nothing but to count my pulses, 
And tell my hours by throbs. The air seemed thick 
And deathly, and a sense of suffocation 





Pressed on me, like a mountain’s weight, and bore me 
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Seemingly down a gulf, from which I struggled 
To lift me; but the ever backward plunge 
Hurried me, like the rushing of a torrent, 
Farther and farther from all hope of light 

Or the sweet face of Heaven. O! had a star, 
A single lonely star, one of the smallest, 

That scarcely ‘twinkles, when the winter’s s night 
Is clearest, and there is no moon to shade 

The lesser lights; ‘and the bright evening planet 
Has set, and Jove not mounted yet his throne, 
And made his vassels dim :—had such a star 
Broke out a moment, from the thick obscure, 
To tell me where to look upon the sky, 

And, in that utter void, forget not where 

To wait the dawning, I had then had hope, 
And not been wholly desolate ; and yet 

None greeted me, but all was like a chaos, 
After its waves have settled to a calm, 

And even the swell, that follows on the storm, 
Subsided into stillness. 


Then, methought, 
I heard a sound, like the far roar of winds 
Amid the forest oaks, when the whole sea 
Of branches tosses, as the coming tempest 
Stoops from its car of clouds, and scourges them, 
Till the wide wilderness bows to the dust 
Before its anger. Such a hollow sound 
Rolled onward, and yet louder every moment, 
Seemed like the rush of myriad wings, or sweep 
Of mailed horsemen, when the beaten plain 
‘Trembles, and, in the mid encounter, wide 
Their armour shocks and rings. A breathless fear, 
A terror that had winged my flying feet, 
Had not the deeper dread of what I knew not 
Beyond the point I stood on, held me fixed 
And rooted to the ground, and with it, too, 
A mingled feeling of desire and hope, 
Wakened me from my trance, and turned me whence 
The rushing came. Methought the darkness seemed 
To fade, and from its womb a glimmering rose 
Pale and uncertain, as the flitting glance. 
Of moonlight through a storm. “Anon it took 
More fixedness, and then it reared itself 
Into a dreamy shape, a wavering form, 
Hovering in mist far on the sleeping waves, 
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When night is deep, and all the light in heaven 
Just gives a visible outline, so that earth 

Seems like a land of shadows. Then it stood 
Betore me, and a chill and spectral glare 

Invested it, and as it onward drew, 

With ominous bearing, I could dimly catch 
Traces of human likeness, yet it seemed 

More like a moon-struck ghost, than living thing, 
For there was not a motion in its limbs, 

Gesture, or step, but it seemed borne along 

On the swift tide of air—its glaring eyeballs 
Rolled not, and had no meaning, but they stared, 
Like a blind statue’s, with everted lids, 

Glassy. and cold; and from its bloodless lips 
There seemed to come no voice, for they were still, 
And yet stood open, like the last fixed gasp 

Of dissolution. Soon the vision neared me, 

And then I heard a low and muttering sound, 
Like the faint utterance of forbidden charms, 
When, even herself in fear, the sorceress 

Evokes the shades of hell, or calls the spirits, 
Whose dwelling is in air. Then as I heard it, 

I started and looked round me; for no breath 
Quivered upon those ashy lips, ‘and yet 

1 knew the voice came from them, and it sounded 
Hollow, as from the tomb. ‘* Creature of earth, 
Child of despair and fear, of doubt and madness, 
I bid thee follow me; the spell is on thee, 

And where I go, thou must perforce attend me ; 
And I will show thee such unearthly things, 

As will not leave thee to thy dying day, 

But haunt thee, like the secret consciousness 

Of undiscovered crime.” He said ; and then 
‘Turned from me, and went moving through the darkness, 
Lofty and proud. At once I felt myself 

Lifted, as by the sweeping of a tempest, 

And borne along so rapidly, my breath 

And sense were lost. Awhile I knew of nothing, 
But that my flight was onward; then my brain 
Grew wonted to the change, and fixed itself, 

So that all objects took a startling clearness, 
Though seen in deepest shade. A magic world 
Seemed bursting into being, wondrous, wild, 
Majestic, beautiful, obscure, and dark, 

Then bright to dazzling. Countless images 
Crowded before me, till the eye was weary 
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In looking onward through the living sea, 

That rolled upon me, like the toppling waves 
Heaved from the womb of ocean, surge on surge, 
To burst upon the shore. I hurried by them, 
And back they rushed behind me, like the hills, 
And groves, and towns, and spires, when borne along 
The bosom of some mighty stream by winds 
That send the vessel through the frothy waves, 
Like a shaft winged with fate. It were a tale 
Too high for mortal utterance, to tell 

The shapes that met me, and they ravished me 
With such unearthly joy, the vision melted 

In its own fervour, and I found myself 

Alone in darkness. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Works of Auna Latitia Barbauld. With a Memoir by Lucy Atx1y. In twe 
volumes. 1826. I2mo._ pp. 324 and 372. 


Tuts very neat edition of Mrs Barbauld’s Works, lately published 
in New York, contains most of the pieces found in the last English 
edition, together with those of a new volume, entitled “A Legacy 
for Young Ladies,”’ first published this year in London, and, of 
course, never before offered to readers in this country. Mrs 
Barbauld’s writings, except the Legacy for Young Ladies, which 
has been prepared for publication by Miss Aikin since the 
author’s death, have been often before the American public in 
different forms, and are two well known to require any analysis 
or exposition of their character from us. We hope and believe, 
moreover, that they are too highly appreciated to derive any advan- 
tage from our praise. We cannot, however, omit the opportunity 
now offered to us, of bearing testimony to the peculiar excelience 
of all that Mrs Barbauld has ever written, with the design to sub- 
serve the purposes of early education. Possessed of a discriminating 
mind, and having been herself a long time devoted to the duties of 
a teacher, she was singularly qualified, both by nature and by habit, 
to do justice to a subject in which she took so lively an interest. 

Lest our readers should not all of them have an opportunity to 
study Mrs Barbauld’s writings on education, we will quote a para- 
graph or two, which we think are particularly striking. Speaking 
of the utter impotence of precepts where they are constantly vic: 
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lated by the preceptors themselves, and their influence counter- 
acted by every thing that surrounds the little learner, she says, 
addressing herself more particularly to parents : 


You are sensible of the advantages of simplicity of diet; and you 
make a point of restricting that of your child to the plainest food, for 
you are resolved that he shall not be nice. But this plain food is of the 
choicest quality, prepared by your own cook ; his fruit is ripened from 
your walls; his cloth, his glasses, all the accompaniments of the table, 
are such as are only met with in families of opulence: the very servants 
who attend him are neat, well dressed, and have a certain air of fashion. 
You may call this simplicity ; but I say he will be nice,—for it is a kind 
of simphicity which only wealth can attain to, and which will subject 
* him to be disgusted at all common tables. Besides, he will from time 
to time partake of those delicacies which your table abounds with; you 
yourself will give him of them occasionally ; you would be unkind if 
you did not: your servants, if good-natured, will do the same. Do you 
think you can keep the full stream of luxury running by his lips, and he 
not taste it? Vain imagination! 

I would not be understood to inveigh against wealth, or against the 
enjoyments of it ; they are real enjoyments, and allied to many elegancies 
in manners and in taste ;—I only wish to prevent unprofitable pains and 
jnconsistent expectations. 

You are sensible of the benefit of early rising ; and you may, if you 
please, make it a point that your daughter shall retire with her governess, 
and your son with his tutor, at the hour when you are preparing to see 
company. But their sleep, in the first place, will not be so sweet and 
undisturbed amidst the rattle of carriages, and the glare of tapers 
glancing through the rooms, as that of the village child in his quiet 
cottage, protected by silence and darkness; and, moreover, you may 
depend upon it, that as the coercive power of education is laid aside, 
they will in a few months slide into the habitudes of the rest of the 
family, whose hours are determined by their company and situation in 
life. You have, however, done good as far as it goes; it is something 
gained, to defer pernicious habits, if we cannot prevent them. 


These thoughts may help to dissipate the wonder, which many 
seem to feel, that children do not more dutifully follow good ad- 
vice ; and, perhaps, prevent parents from charging human nature 
with much perversity, when the fault of it is almost wholly their 
own. On the other hand, speaking of the influence of example, 
Mrs Barbauld says: | 


Do we see a father who is diligent in his profession, domestic in his 
habits, whose house is the resort of well-informed, intelligent people— 
a mother whose time is usefully filled, whose attention to her duties 
secures esteem, and whose amiable manners attract affection ? Do not 
be golicitous, respectable couple, about the moral education of your 
offspring! do not be uneasy because you cannot surround them with 
the apparatus of books and systems; or fancy you must retire from the 
world to devote yourselves to their improvement. In your world the 
are brought up much better than they could be under any plan of facti- 
tious education which you could provide for them: they will imbibe 
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affection from your caresses; taste from your conversation ; urbanity 
from the commerce of your society ; and mutual love from your example. 
Do not regret that you are not rich enough to provide tutors and gover- 
nors, to watch his steps with sedulous and servile anxiety, and furnish 
him with maxims it is morally impossible he should act upon when 
grownup. Do not you see how seldom this over culture produces its 
effect, and how many shining and excellent characters start up every 
day, from the bosom of obsc urity, with scarcely any care at all ? 


But Mrs Barbauld excels in the practical part of education not 
less than in the theory, if, indeed, she can be said to have any 
theory. No writer has more successfully blended amusement with 
instruction for young readers than she; and no one within our 
knowledge has known how to adapt both thoughts and words to 
the capacities of young children so well. For her juvenile Lessons, 
if for nothing else, she will always be held in grateful remembrance 
by all parents and instructers who are interested in developing 
the infant mind. 





A Book for New Hampshire Children; in Familiar Letters froma Father. Second 
edition, revised and corrected. Exeter. 1826. 1Smo. pp. 108. 


Cuitpren should first be instructed concerning those things 
which are near them. These principally excite the interest of 
their parents and associates; and most of the conversation which 
they daily hear, relates tothem. ‘The facilities for understanding 
what relates to the geography, the manners and customs, the arts 
and occupations of one’s own town or state, are vastly greater than 
for acquiring similar information concerning remote countries. 
Children need all these facilities, to render their progress in 
knowledge so apparent to themselves, that the satisfaction of 
having learned, will compensate for the exertions which learning 
requires. 

These remarks, however trite they may appear, contain a prin- 
ciple which is too little regarded im our schools, and in our books 
for children. We are, therefore, pleased whenever we see a 
teacher labouring to impart to young children a knowledge of 
common things, instead of attempting to show the extent of his 
own researches, by analyzing subjects remote from their experi- 
ence, and their sphere of observation. 

The author of this little book, has succeeded well in making his 
letters interesting and intelligible. They treat of geography, 
statistics, history, and, in short, of whatever is most useful for the 
children of New Hampshire to know concerning their own state. 
Moral and religious instruction is interspersed in a very simple 
and parental manner. The book contains a small map of the 
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State, neatly executed; but the typography of the work is not 
equal to its merits. 

We think it highly desirable that a work on a similar plan 
should be furnished for each of the United States; and we take 
the liberty of suggesting to the author of this little volume, the 
propriety of composing one for the children of Massachusetts. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





The “ Forest Sanctuary,” by Mrs Hemans. Mrs Hemans has a new 
work on the eve of publication, to be entitled the “ Forest Sanctuary.” 
It is the history of a Spanish exile, who flies from the religious perse- 
cutions of his own country, and takes refuge in the forests of America. 

Fellenberg School. A school, resembling, in some respects, that of 
Fellenberg in Switzerland, was established two years since at Windsor, 
Connecticut, by Messrs Stebbins and Sill. We have read an exposition 
of the plan and purposes of this institution, lately published by its con- 
ductors, and think that it cannot fail to become eminently useful. The 
course of study pursued in the seminary is designed to occupy “two 
or three years, according to the age and acquirements of the pupil.” 

“Our school,” say the conductors, “ was principally designed to edu- 
cate young men for the active employments of life. The course of study 
pursued, embraces the fundamental branches of an gS education, 
the Latin Language, Linear Drawing, Geography, History, Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry in its various appli- 
cations, Book-keeping, and the Natural Sciences so far as the tastes and 
time of our pupils shall render it advisable. * * 

“ Our mode of instruction varies with the different classes and sub- 
jects attended to. We depend much in all, and in some branches en- 
tirely, upon oral instruction. We put but few books into the hands of 
our pupils, choosing rather to give them a thorough knowledge of a few 
studies, than to divert their attention by a great variety. We think 
it, indeed, of importance, that the studies pursued be such as are of 
direct utility in the pursuits of life; but of much greater importance, 
that habits of close application, and unyielding perseverance in study 
be acquired.” 

Mouth of the Niger. From the information which Lieutenant Clapper- 
ton obtained in his late travels in Africa, he considers it certain, that the 
Niger terminates in the Atlantic ocean, in the Bights of Benin and Biafsa. 

Gaming in Paris. It is estimated, that the sums hazarded at the 
—— of Paris, amount to three hundred and fifty millions of 

rancs per annum; and the state derives an income of eight millions 
from these scandalous institutions. 

Cannon Founding. Messrs Gay-Lussac and D’Arcet, members of 
the French Academy, have been lately making some experiments upon 
cannon founding. It is said to require only a few parts of iron in the 
alloy, to double the force of resistance. 
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Curious Fact. In January last, as the Clyde, an English ship, was 
sailing along the coast of Africa, the sails were observed to be covered 
with a brownish sand, the particles of which being examined by a 
microscope, were found to be extremely minute. Some of the sails 
being unbent, clouds of dust escaped from them, on their flapping 
against the masts. The wind had blown fresh during the night pre- 
vious, and the nearest land to windward was the African coast, six 
hundred miles distant. May not the seeds of many plants, found in 
remote and newly-formed islands, have been thus conveyed ? 

Northern Antiquities. A Society of Ancient Northern Literature has 
just been formed at Copenhagen. They intend to publish, in the 
— language, but with a Latin translation, a number of very old 
Icelandic manuscripts, which, it is expected, will throw great light on 
the history of the North. 3 
Younterfeit Ancient Coins. A German journal, the Morgenblatt, has 
published a list of ancient Eastern coins, regularly counterfeited in 
Smyrna, and of those of the Western Empire, also, counterfeited 
systematically in Germany. 

Funds for Religious Purposes. British and Foreign Bible Society, 
over ninety-three thousand pounds; the Church Mission Society, over 
forty-five thousand; the London Missionary, over forty thousand ; the 
Wesleyan, over thirty-eight thousand ; the Baptist Mission, nearly six- 
teen thousand ; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, over 
sixty-two thousand ; for Propagating the Gospel, over thirty-two thous- 
and; the Jews’ Society, over thirteen thousand. 

English Silk Manufactures. In Taunton [England] there are about a 
thousand silk looms, and two hundred in the vicinity. Each loom is 
computed to give employment to two persons. The annual returns of 
the silk trade in this town, may be estimated at not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. The wages alone are about a thousand 
pounds a week. The trade is at present in so prosperous a state, that 
nothing but the want of suitable houses for the tradesmen employed, 
prevents its being doubled. 

Mammoth Moth. A Madras journal describes a moth, found near 
Aracan, of such extraordinary dimensions, as to measure ten inches 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other, and also beautiful in 
colours. 

Arabian Armour. Fragments of Arabidn armour have been dug up 
in a field near Tours, in France. These remains are described as bein 
of very beautiful workmanship in steel and silver, and are Saabeckarsl 
to be of the time of the Sultan Abderame, defeated by Charles Martel. 

German Iabraries. 'The German libraries surpass in number and 
richness those of any other country in Europe. The library of Vienna 
contains three hundred thousand volumes ; that of Dresden, two hundred 
and twenty thousand; Munich, four hundred thousand; Breslau, one 
hundred and sixty thousand ; Gottingen, three hundred thousand. It is 
calculated, that one hundred and fifty public libraries in that country, 
contain three million one hundred and thirty three thousand printed 
volumes, besides manuscripts and pamphlets. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A Geological Survey of the Environs of Philadelphia, performed by 
the order of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. By 
G. Froost, M. D. Witha Geological Map. Philadelphia. 

A Candid and Impartial Exposition of various Opinions on the subject 
of the Comparative Quality of the Wheat and Flour in the Northern and 
Southern States; in a Letter from John C. Brush to Dr S. L. Mitchill. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Practical Marine Gunnery ; containing a View of the Magnitude, 
Weight, Description, and Use of every article used in the Sea-Gunners’ 
Department in the Navy of the United States. By George Marshall. 
8vo. pp. 100. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris, for the Year 

1828. By Edmund M. Blunt. New York. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Some Account of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of William Pink- 
ney. By Henry Wheaton. New York. 8vo. 


EDUCATION. 


Murray’s English Reader ; or, Pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected 
from the best Writers. Improved by Jeremiah Goodrich. Albany. 
18mo. pp. 303. 

Elements of English Grammar, deduced from Science and Practice, 
adapted to the capacity of Learners. By William 8S. Cardell. 

The Juvenile Gleaner; or, Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Pieces, de- 
signed for Amusement and Instruction. By William Alexander. 

The Columbian Orator; containing a variety of Original and Selected 
Pieces. By Caleb Bingham, A.M. Boston. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Pike’s System of Arithmetic, abridged; designed to facilitate the 
Study of the Science of Numbers, &c. Anda short System of Book- 
keeping. By Dudley Leavitt, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Concord, N. H. 

The Biblical Class Text Book, or Biblical Catechism; containing 
Questions Historical, Doctrinal, Practical,and Experimental. Designed 
to promote an intimate Acquaintance with the Inspired Volume. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Seventeenth edition. Boston. 18mo. pp. 132. 

Little Rhymes for Little Folks; or, a Present for Fanny’s Library. 
By a Lady. Philadelphia. 

A Spelling-Book, containing the Rudiments of the English Lan- 

uage; with appropriate Reading Lessons. By Thomas I. Lee, Esq. 
Deaton. 1826. 18mo. pp. 181. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Traveller’s Guide, or Pocket Gazetteer of the United States; 
extracted from the latest edition of Morse’s Universal Gazetteer. With 
an Appendix, &c. Illustrated by a Map. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 
and Richard Morse, A. M. Second edition. New Haven. 18mo. pp. 336. 
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A Modern Atlas of Fourteen Maps. By Joseph C. Hart. Drawn 
and engraved to Illustrate Hart’s Geographical Exercises. New York. 


HISTORY. 


Illustrations of Worcester’s Historica! Atlas; with Questions adapted 
to their Use. Boston. 12mo. pp. 24. 


LAW. 


A Lecture, being the third of a Series of Lectures, Introductory to a 
Course of Lectures now deliv ering in the University of Maryland. By 
David Hoffman. Baltimore. &vo. pp. 62. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, from January Term, 1825, to September Term, 1826. 
Vol. Il. Part. 3. 

Reports of Cases argued in the Supreme Court of Pennsylyania. By 
Thomas Sergeant and William Rawle Jr. Vol. XI. 


MECHANICS. 


The American Builder’s Companion; or, a System of Architecture, 
particularly adapted to the Present Style of Building. Treating on 
Practical Geometry, the Origin of Buildings, &c. Illustrated ‘with 
Sixty-three Copperplate Engravings. Fifth edition, corrected and en- 
larged. With a Plan and Elevations of a Church, &c. By Asher 
Benjamin. Boston. 4to. pp. 102. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Discourse, delivered in Boston, March 1, 1826, for the Relief of 
the Boston Bard. By Hull Barton. Boston. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Annual Pocket Register, for the State of Georgia. 

A Further Defence of Colonel William Lovetruth Bluster, in a Letter 
to Major Joseph Antick, Lord of the Isles, Prince of Snipe-Shooters, 
&e. fens into Verse by Aminidab Sledgehammer, Poet Laureate of 
Catahoola, and Godson of Apollo. New Orleans. 12mo. pp. 17. 

The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham. Edited by the 
Author of “John Bull in America.” New York. 

Abridged Tactics for the School of the Soldier, and of the Company ; 
with some Batallion Mancuvres, taken from the System adopted in the 
United States Armies. 

The “ Boston Bard” to the Citizens of Boston. Boston. 8vo. pp. 16. 

An Oration and Ode, delivered on the Third Anniversary Celebration 
of the Shakspearean Club, at Pantheon Hall, April 17, 1826. Boston. 
Svo. pp. 32. 

The Sexton’s Monitor, and Dorchester Cemetery Memorial. Rox- 
bury, Mass. 12mo. pp. 38. 

The Infantry Drill, being an Abridgment of the System of Tactics 
for the Infantry of the United States; lately Revised, by Order of the 
War Department, and sanctioned by the President of the United States. 
With Explanatory Plates. 

The Rifle Drill ; extracted from the System of Tactics for the Infantry, 
Light Infantry, and Riflemen of the United States ; lately Revised, by 
Order of the War Department, and sanctioned by the President of ‘the 
United States. With aa gy aed Plates. 

Washington’s Farewell Address to the People of the United States, 
September, 1796. Richmond. 8vo. pp. 20. 
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Two Lectures on Classical Literature, being Part of a Course deliv- 
ered at the New York Atheneum, in February and March, 1826. By 
Richard Ray. New York. 

An Anniversary Address, on the Progress of the Natural Sciences in 
the United States, delivered before the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, February, 1826. By James E. Dekay. New York. 

The Trial of Albert Field, indicted for the Murder of Jonathan Gray. 
Providence, R. I. pp. 48. 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; with 
References, and a Key Sheet of Questions Geographical, Historical, 
&c. &c. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Boston. 18mo. pp. 320. 

Elements of Phrenology. By Charles Caldwell, M. D. Professor of 
Institutes of Medicine and Clinical Practice in Transylvania University. 
Price 50 cents. 8vo. 

A Discourse, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1820, in Com- 
memoration of the First Settlement of New England. By Daniel 
Webster. Fourth edition. Boston. &8vo. pp. 60. 

The Freemason’s Library and General Ahiman Rezon. By Samuel 
Cole. Second edition. Revised and corrected, with Additions, by 
B. Edes. Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 380. 

The Massachusetts Collection of Martial Music ; containing a plain, 
easy, and concise Introduction to the Grounds of Martial Music. ‘To- 
gether with a large Collection of the most approved Beats, Marches, 
Airs, &c. &c. By Alvan Robinson, Jr. Third edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and improved. Hallowell, Me. 8vo. pp. 71. 

Lessons from the Bible, for the Use of Schools. Boston. 18mo. 
pp. 16. 

POETRY. 

M‘Fingal; a Modern Epic Poem, in Four Cantos. By John Trumbull, 

Esq. With Explanatory Notes. Boston. .18mo. pp. 184. 


POLITICS. 


Speech of Mr Storrs, on the Proposition to Amend the Constitution 
of the United States, respecting the Election of President and Vice- 
President, delivered in the House of Representatives, February 17, 1226. 
Washington. 8vo. pp. 28. . 

THEOLOGY. 

Christianity and Literature, in a Series of Discourses. By T. B. 
Balch, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Snowhill, Maryland. 

Sermons, Practical and Doctrinal. By the late Elijah Parish, D. D. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. Boston. 8vo. pp. 421. 

A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Dr Furman, 
delivered before the South Caroliga Baptist State Convention, on the 6th 
ef December, 1825. By Rev. Joseph B. Cook, A.M. Charleston, 8S. C. 

Reasons, offered by Samuel Eddy, Esq. for his Opinions, to the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, from which he was compelled to with- 
draw for Heterodoxy. Fourth Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Remarks on the Genius and Writings of Soame Jenyns, Esq. and on 
the Internal Evidences of Christianity. From the Christian Examiner, 
Vol. IfI. No. 2. Boston. 8vo. ; 33, 

A Sermon, delivered at the South Church in Andover, March 19, 
1826. By Justin Edwards. Andover. 8vo. pp. 16. 
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A Gospel Salutation in True Christian Love, recommended to Friends, 
who believe in the name of the Sen of God, the True Light; and to all 
who truly desire to be grounded and settled in the Faith of Christ. By 
his servant George W hitehead. 

Theology, in a Series of Sermons, in the order of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. By John M‘Dowell, D. D. Pastor of the First 
ay ees Church, Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 2 Vols. 

A Narrative of Religious Experience, in Twelve Letters. By Harriet 
Livermore. With an Appendix, containing her Religious Belief, and 
an Original Poem. 

A New Year’s Discourse, preached before the Baptist Congregation, 
in Seekonk, Massachusetts, January 1, 1826. By Bartlett Pease, Pastor 
of the Baptist Church in that town. 

A Sermon, delivered before the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, on the evening of October 26, and before the Salem Bible Trans- 
lation Society, on the evening of November 4, 1823. By F. Waylend, 
Jr. Fourth edition. Boston. 8vo. pp. 33. 

A Sermon, on the Manner of Forming and Conducting Bible Classes, 
delivered in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary, Andover, March 
12, 1826. By J. Edwards. Andover. 8vo. . 22. 

A Sermon, delivered November 2, 1825, at the Ordination of the Rev. 
William R. Talbot, as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Nottingham 
West. By Daniel Dana, D. D. Concord, N. H. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Sermon, delivered in Park Street Church, before the Penitent 
Females’ Refuge Society, on the evening of the Sabbath, December 18, 
1825. By Justin Edwards. Boston. 8vo. pp. 27. 

An Address to the Christian Public, especially to the Ministers and 
Members of the Presbyterian Reformed Dutch and Congregational 
Churches, throughout the United States, on the subject of the proposed 
Union between the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and the United Foreign Missionary Society. Boston. 8vo. 
pp- 26. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A new and highly improved single sheet Map of North America, 
embracing all the Recent Discoveries, New Boundaries, &c. By 
H.S. Tanner. Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


A Summary of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Cash Bills, and Promis- 
sory Notes. By Sir John Bayley, Knight, one of the Justices of His 
Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. From the fourth London edition, 
saieet by the Author. With Notes and References to American De- 
cisions, by Willard Phillips and Samuel E. Sewall. Boston. Harrison 
Gray. 8vo. pp. 424. - 

Lives of the Novelists. By Sir Walter Scott. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 2 Vols. 12mo. . 240 and 227. 

Granby; a Novel. In 2 Vols. New York. 12mo. pp. 256 and 228. 
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